






FOREIGN POLICY 


AN ANALYSIS OF CURRENT INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


Would Commonwealth Solve 


The Muslim rebellion in Algeria will soon 
enter its fourth year and there is no indication 
yet whether the French premier, General 
Charles de Gaulle, will be in a position to end 
it. The prospects of peace seem more favorable 
than in the past, but many unknowns stand in 
the way. Very wisely, General de Gaulle has 
not made his plans known and is not expected 
to do so until he feels that he is ready to act. 

In a speech delivered on Bastille Day, July 
14, the premier vaguely discussed a plan for 
establishing federal ties between France and 
its overseas territories, with a special place re 
served for Algeria. This plan requires in turn 
a revision of the French constitution, since a 
federal system presupposes a strong executive. 
It is unlikely, therefore, that France will be 
in a position to deal decisively with the Al- 
gerian question before a new constitution has 
been adopted by popular referendum to be 
held on September 28 and the Fifth Republic 
comes into being. 

But even if the executive in Paris acquires 
new strength and stability, the difficulties that 
remain to be surmounted are staggering. The 
main obstacles are probably of a psychological 


nature. Most moderates in France and Algeria 
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by Mario Rossi 


agree that the North African country will 
need to be closely tied to France without at 
the same time being considered French. A 
long and bloody war has shown that many 
Algerians want a country they can call their 
own. At the same time, the more responsible 
Algerian nationalist leaders realize that with 
out continued French assistance Algeria would 
rapidly sink to the level of the most backward 
Middle Eastern countries. 

The Realties 
(Knopf, 1958), the noted French sociologist, 


In her brilliant book, Algeria 


Germaine Tillion, has shown that Algeria 
is halfway across the ford that divides pauperi 
zation from progress. To complete the cross 
ing to the bank of progress, she explains, Al 
geria needs massive assistance that no other 
country but France is willing and ready to 
offer. To reach this goal, and at the same time 
satisfy the national aspirations of the young 
Muslim generation, the French should re 
nounce the idea that “Algeria is France,” and 
the Muslim nationalists should renounce their 
battle cry about “independent Algeria.” 

This is where the psychological difficulties 
come in. To achieve a constructive settlement 


France needs a government which is not only 
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strong, but which is also obeyed. The 
French settlers and the army in Al- 
geria rebelled against the Fourth Re 
public and provoked its fall. Will 
they obey the Fifth Republic if it 
proposes a solution which does not 
conform with the thesis that “Algeria 
is France”? The settlers could not put 
up decisive resistance against a gov- 
ernment that is popular in France 
and ready to act. The key factor, 
therefore, is the army. But the role of 
the army in Algeria, despite all that 
has been written and said about it, 1s 
dificult to evaluate. Some observers 
believe that the military demand no 
more than a solution that will pre 
serve the honor of their flag. The 
French army, they say, does not want 
to leave Algeria defeated, the way it 
left Indochina. Other observers hold 
to the belief, which is dificult to de- 
fend, that the army, being as reac- 
tionary an element in Algeria as it 1s 
in France, will oppose any liberal set- 


tlement. 


Role of Army 


It is indeed difficult to believe that 
politics is at the heart of the army’s 
attitude, despite its sentimental at 
tachment to past traditions. For one 
thing, army leaders appear to realize 
that the Muslim nationalists are fight 
ing a struggle which is not only 
“patriotic” but also “revolutionary,” 
in that it aims not only to free the 
country of foreign rule, but also to 
transform the economic and social 
order in Algeria. The army has 
adapted itself to this circumstance, 
not only by promoting innovations of 


its own, but by adopting the methods 


of modern psychological warfare. 
Officers training for service in Al- 
geria are required to study books by 
Mao Tse-tung, Ho Chi-minh, Mar- 
shal Tito, Lenin and other modern 
revolutionary leaders. 

In the final analysis the attitude of 
the army will be determined by the 
degree of popular support Paris will 
obtain in an effort to find a reason- 
able solution. The issue, therefore, 
will be decided in France tar more 
than in Algeria. The mood of the 
French public is at this moment very 
difficult to assess, but there seems to 
be an increasing realization that a 
military decision in Algeria is im- 
possible and that a political solution 
must be sought. Such a solution im- 
plies negotiations which, in turn, im- 
ply a readiness to compromise. The 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in France 
has urged a solution that takes ac- 
count of Muslim national aspira- 
tions, and it has repeatedly urged 
an end to the conflict; but its influ- 
ence on political issues is limited. 
The press is becoming more liberal 
on the Algerian question, and many 
newspapers are now joining the once 
lonely fight of dailies like Le Monde 
and magazines like L’Express in ad- 
vocating a compromise. The best 
solution for Algeria, which persons 


close to de Gaulle attribute to the 


general, would be the establishment 


of a commonwealth similar to that 
created by Britain, one which, de- 
spite differences of traditions and 
outlook, has made it possible for such 


and Ghana to 


links 


obsery ers 


countries as India 


maintain close with Britain. 


Some have 


suggested 


that what France really wants now is 
not so much to preserve her empire 
as to make sure that no one else will 
take over whenever and wherever 
she leaves. Another vital considera 
tion is oil, in which the Sahara desert 
is reported to be rich. The recent oil 
deal between the former French pro 
tectorate of Morocco and Italy must 
have brought home to Paris the reali 
zation that unless the full equality of 
territories under the French sphere 
of influence is recognized, there is 
little hope that the old ties can be 


maintained. 


French Offer 


The French Government has made 
it clear that those territories which 
vote against the draft constitution in 
the referendum will be treated as 
having seceded and considered inde- 
pendent. It would be difficult indeed 
for France to recognize for all terri 
tories but Algeria the right of inde 
pendence—all the inore so since Al 
gerians are likely to accept a com 


And 


tionship could also be extended to 


monwealth rela- 


status. this 
Tunisia and Morocco. This would 
satisfy the Algerians’ demand for in 
dependence, even if within the frame 
work of interdependence with France. 
But would this solution be accepted 
by public opinion in France? This 
at the moment is the big question; 
and no one can be sure that even 
General de Gaulle will succeed in 


making it palatable. 

Writer and lecturer, Mr. Rossi for the past 

five years has reported for The CArtstian 

Science Monitor on Middle Eastern, South 

east Asian and North African events as re 
flected at the United Nations. 
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Will an East-West Detente Emerge? 





The really important fact about the 
international scene today is that a 
new element of fluidity has been in- 
jected into great-power relationships. 

In the Middle East, every sign 
points toward a détente, or general 
For what it is 
President Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser of the United Arab Republic has 


easing of tension. 


worth, 


promised to abandon the violent 
methods he has been using to build 
an empire, and has agreed to let the 
United Nations stand guard over ful- 
fillment of that promise. 

In the diplomacy of disarmament, 
East and West have agreed on the 
technique of enforcing a nuclear test 
ban and have thus laid the founda- 
tions for a first step toward control of 
the atomic arms race. 


Within 


Russia has offered to support devia 


the Communist world, 
tionist Yugoslavia for the presidency 
of the UN General Assembly—a lost 
cause, but a sign that months of ex 
treme hostility may be reversed. Red 
China is showing more and more in 
dependence of Moscow. 

Where all this is leading is not im- 
mediately clear. Few UN diplomats 
are hailing the birth of a brave, new 
world. But many believe the oppor- 
tunities for genuine peacemaking are 
better now than they have been in a 
very long time. 

It would surprise no one if, in the 
not-too-distant future, renewed and 
intensified preparations were to be 
undertaken for a summit conference 
—one sufficiently well prepared for 
the West to welcome, and one out of 
which useful action could come. 

Indeed, some spadework toward 
that end has already been done be- 
hind the scenes at the current UN 


General Assembly. 


September 15 


It is possible to discern, in all this, 
the first hints of a logical pattern. 

It is as if Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, dismayed at the Frank 
enstein monster he confronted when 
he went to Peiping, had begun to 
wonder if it might not be well to 
seek friends elsewhere—or at least, to 
lay the groundwork for so doing if 
the need one day were to become 
acute. 

Whether this is indeed the emerg 
ing pattern of world events or not, 
the hard fact is that diplomacy of a 
high order has produced a marked 
change in outlook for the Middle 
East, and produced it with startling 


suddenness. 


Mideast Détente 


Secretary General Dag Hammar 
skjold will not have a UN peace force 
to work with; that idea is temporari 
ly on ice. But the function of a peace 
force—erecting a kind of moral plate 
glass window—can be performed al 
most as well, in some circumstances, 
by a small, unarmed team of ob 
servers and/or a high-powered UN 
commissioner; and this sort of thing 
is now (due to a policy reversal by 
Jordan) acceptable on all sides. 

Moreover—and this is perhaps the 
most encouraging aspect of all—there 
are indications that, under the cover 
of handling purely Arab problems, 
Hammarskjold may be able to do 
some quiet Arab-Israel peacemaking 
as well. 

Little can be said about this at the 
present stage. Premature publicity 
would destroy the opportunity. But 
the very fact that the opportunity ex 
ists is highly important. There is 
quiet hopefulness in UN corridors 


and lounges when the subject of 


Israel is mentioned. Nor is this an 
accident; the atmosphere has been 
sedulously cultivated. 

One reason for the hopefulness is 
that as a result of the coup in Iraq, 
Cairo and Baghdad no longer need 
to compete in hostility to Israel in 
order to prove they are true Arabs. 

Removal of this Cairo-Baghdad ri 
valry goes far to explain President 
Nasser’s sudden change of tactics and 
perhaps of policy. Nasser need no 
longer fight for his position in the 
Arab world; he has no real rival- 
and there is no prospect of one aris 
ing, least of all in Lebanon and Jor 
dan. The tide is running his way. 

This alone, however, does not ex 
plain his promise to abandon the 
method of indirect aggression. The 
rest of the explanation is that his vio 
lent tactics seemed likely to cease pay 
ing off. His foreign minister ran into 
a stone wall of plain-speaking oppo 
sition behind the scenes here from 
the Sudan, Libya, Tunisia, and even 
Liberia and Ethiopia, as well as from 
Lebanon and Jordan. Much of the 
Islamic world demanded that Nasser 
stop playing pyromaniac, and he 
agreed. 

The voice of the new Iraqi govern- 
ment is reported to be moderate and 
reasonable behind the scenes. It is 
ironic that much of the Mideast crisis 
should have been provoked by fears 
arising out of precisely the govern- 
mental change which has done much 
to facilitate a détente. But out of just 
such ironies, history is made. 
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FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


Does U.S. Foreign 
4 Policy Meet 
Today's Problems? 








FE face the challenge of change. 
Long-established political rela- 
tionships are evaporating; massive 
fresh 


human demand 


aspirations 
new responses; physical limitations 
within and without this globe are be 
ing swept away by the advances of 
science. 

1, We are witnessing a_ political 
revolution that is drastic and world- 
wide in its repercussions. For 500 
years Europe was predominant in the 
world through a_ political system 
known as colonialism, backed by pre- 
ponderant industrial and military 
power. 

That political system is now in 
process of rapid transformation. . . . 

But stability is not achieved and a 
new order comfortably established 
merely by the grant of political inde- 
pendence. That is but the beginning 
of a two-phased struggle. 

To preserve political independence 
requires a people who themselves ex- 
ercise self-restraint and who acquire 
education. Without these qualities, 
political independence may mean but 
a brief transition from benevolent 
colonialism to ruthless dictatorship. 

The second front is the economic 
front. The grant of independence has 
generated mass aspirations, which 
have spread contagiously to all who, 
having been bogged down for cen- 
turies in a morass of abject poverty, 
demand a prospect for rising in the 
economic scale. 

Thus, we face a world new both in 
terms of its political structure and its 
economic demands. 

2. We face another new world in 
terms of physical power. The split- 
ting of the atom revealed sources of 


power so vast, so omnipresent, as to 
imply a new industrial revolution. 
Also it changes the very nature of 
war, in that general war now would 
menace the very existence of human 
life upon this planet. 

3. A third new world opens in 
terms of outer space. Throughout 
history, until now, man has assumed 
that the atmosphere put a limit on 
man’s reach. Now his satellites and 
missiles go far beyond. Soon they will 
be carrying human beings far be- 
yond. Just what this means we do not 
know. We sense but dimly what we 
realize must be new possibilities of 
infinite purport. 

4. Even on this globe, old areas take 
on new aspects. What were barriers 
of forbidding cold and ice now, in 
the north, offer the routes whereby 
many can most quickly establish con- 
tact with each And in the 
south, Antarctica, probed by the Geo- 


other. 


physical Year, reveals a new and ex- 
citing possibility of service to man- 
kind. 

5. And peace must be better as- 
sured within the society of nations. 

Today no international wars are 
being fought. For that we can be 
thankful. But our peace is a pre- 
carious peace, because it depends too 
much on individual and national re- 
straints, upon accurate calculations, 
and upon avoidance of miscalcula- 
tions and mischances. It is not sufh- 
ciently rooted in a system of law, 
order and justice. : 

Unless we build a better interna- 
tional order, all of the new prospects 
which beckon mankind forward and 
upward will come to the naught of a 
blackout that has no ending. ... 
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Views of John Foster Dulles 
The following is excerpted from The Challenge of Change 
(The Department of State, June 6, 1958), which is the 
text of a statement made by the Secretary of State before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on June 6. 


The United States responds to the 
challenge of change. As an equal 
among equals, and in willing part 
nership with others, we play a posi 
tive and creative part. We do so not 
merely as a counter to Communist 
imperialism. We do so because to 
play such a part is natural to us and 
comports with our great tradition. 
We do so in no partisan mood, but 
with policies that reflect solid bi 


partisan cooperation. 


Our Responses 


1. The Independence Movement. 
... We realize full well that the solid 
establishment of independence is a 
hard task. We take every appropriate 
occasion to assist It... . 

2. Atoms for Peace. The United 
States pioneers in the world of the 
atom. Our first concern is that this 
incredibly great force shall not be 
used for human destruction. ... 

President Eisenhower expressed, in 
1953, to the United Nations our de 


termination “to find the 


way by 
which the miraculous inventiveness 
of man shall not be dedicated to his 
death, but consecrated to his life.” 

We are doing much to assure that 
the new world of power which is de 
veloping will, in fact, serve that noble 
purpose. ... 

6. Economic Well-Being. We see 
that the world of today requires bet- 
ter economic health than was tolera 
ble in past times. ... 

7. Public Law 480. Our great agri 
cultural productivity now serves the 
humanitarian needs of a changing 
world. The time was when starvation 
was chronic in many densely popu 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Views of J. W. Fulbright 


The following is excerpted from the speech of Senator 

Fulbright (Democrat of Arkansas) before the Senate on 

June 20, 1958 and published in the Congressional Record 
of that date. 


- 1E unfortunate fact is that our 
policies in recent years have 
been neither flexible nor astute. Re 
peatedly, the Russians have made in 
roads into the non-Communist world 
by their astuteness, their alertness, 
and their willingness to change meth 
We 


policy is not only what happened in 


ods. that 


forget Russian 
Hungary. If it were only a question 
of a policy of military oppression, we 
would have, in my opinion, a much 
more easily defeated adversary. But 
Russian policy is also the military 
withdrawal from Finland; it is the 
Soviet signature of the Austrian 
peace treaty, and subsequent military 
withdrawal from that country; it is 
also Russian acquiescence in the re 
cent modifications in Polish commu 
nism; it is political support of the 
non-Communist nationalist move 
ments in Asia and Africa, and eco 
nomic aid to the countries of these 
regions. It is, most of all, an almost 


continuous propaganda refrain which 


calls for action to reduce the danger 


of nuclear warfare, coupled with 
proposals for a great variety of ap- 
proaches to this fundamental interna 
tional problem. 

It is not enough to dismiss these 
actions simply by saying that the So- 
viet Union’s ultimate aim is the to- 
talitarian domination of the world, 
that past Russian actions prove it, 
and that anything the Russians do 
now is for the same purpose. Men 
and women in other countries, hun- 
dreds of millions of whom live most 
of their lives from day to day on the 
border of starvation, do not think 
very much of the past events, and 


they think still less of the future: 


c 
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they live largely for today. Although 
Soviet action in Hungary may have 
brought revulsion to mankind, other 
Soviet actions have produced quite a 
different reaction. ... 

The fact is... and we had better 
face it—that regardless of attitudes 
towards communism’s ultimate ob 
jective, many Soviet policies and ac 
tions have evoked a sympathetic re 
sponse throughout the world. These 
flexible policies are not going to be 
ignored or labeled bad by other peo 
ples, even if we choose to ignore 
them or to so label them. They are 
not going to be met by inflexibility 


and inertia on our part... . 


New Ideas Needed 


Many proposals which have been 
put forth by distinguished members 
of the Congress and by learned men 
outside the government might help 
break the logjam of this apathy, if 
the Administration has the will and 
determination to do it.... 

There is little evidence that the 
Administration has welcomed the 
range of proposals put forth by mem 
bers of this body. There is little evi 
dence that the ideas and plans of 
distinguished journalists, leaders and 
students have struck a responsive 
chord in the State Department or the 
White House. There is little evidence 
that the men and women with pro 
vocative intelligence within the work 
ing levels of the Administration it 
self have been able to obtain adequate 
consideration of their suggestions at 
the restricted policy levels of the Ad 
ministration. 

Indeed . . . the evidence is to the 


contrary. Our policies seem to be 


formulated while we are en route to 
the fires. The Eisenhower Doctrine 
of last year, for example, was pri 
marily a military response to a non 
military threat. And, today, the Mid 
dle East tinderbox is as ready for the 
spark as ever. 

Our aid programs this year em 
body little new thinking. ... 

There is little evidence that we 
have freshly weighed the economic 
and military threat to underdevel 
oped areas. If we manage to build up 
the defense forces of the countries we 
aid, and then lose those countries to 
Communist domination, because of 
inadequate attention to their eco 
nomic needs, we will be worse off 
than if we had done nothing. .. . 

There certainly is no evidence 
that the Administration has compre 
hended the dangers of reliance on the 
doctrine of mutual deterrence. Nei 
ther is there evidence that the Ad 
ministration comprehends that the 
existence of the concept may afford 
new opportunities to stabilize peace. 

The fact that, for the first time in 
history, great power competitors can 
destroy each other creates a mutu 
ality of interest in self-survival. This 
mutuality of interest provides a pow 
er base for realistic, self-enforcing 
agreements. 

It has often been said that the So 
viet Union will not keep agreements 
unless they are self-enforcing—unless 
such agreements are, and continue to 
be, in the Soviet interest. If this be 
true—and I believe it is—it seems to 
me that recognition of the existence 
of mutual capacity to destroy each 
other provides the United States and 
the Soviet Union with a basis for 
agreements which might serve to re 
duce areas of contact which other 
wise might generate the spark of 
war. 

It is only as this nation proceeds 
diligently to explore these areas that 
it can expect to maintain the respect 
of mankind. This we have not done. 


(Continued on page 6) 








Dulles 


(Continued from page 4) 


lated areas. Now the productivity otf 
our farmers produces surpluses which 
provide other free nations with the 
wherewithal to prevent vast starva 
tion no longer tolerable by the stand- 
ards to which the free world now 
Law 480, we 


have, since 1954, provided other na- 


adheres. Under Public 


tions with an aggregate 


oh > 


of nearly $3 


billion worth of our agricultural 


products. eee 


New Competition 


8. The kconomic Problem. We do 
much to solve the economic problems 
of this changing world... . But eco- 
nomic problems still confront us. 

If the Soviet Union decides to use 
its increasing industrial productivity 
primarily to serve the goals of inter 
national communism, we may face 
acute problems. 

It now stands to gain too much 
from the adverse impact on certain 
countries, as of Latin America, of 
rapidly shifting free-world prices and 
fluctuating free-world markets. 

There is another type of danger if 
the Soviet state engages in ruthless 
competition with private free-world 
concerns which, to survive, must 
make a proht. 

Over a range of economic relations 
the the 


among countries of 


tree 
world we shall need to seek out new 
initiatives to bring greater economic 
strength and unity. ... 

9, Disarmament. We are not con- 
tent with a world where the poten 
tials of destruction not only absorb 
vast economic effort but would, if un- 
leashed, endanger all human life. So 
we strive for “disarmament,” mean 
ing measures of international inspec 
tion to diminish the danger of mas 
sive surprise attack and actual limita 
tions or reductions of various types of 
armament... . 


10. Agreements with the Soviet 


Union. The United States does not 
exclude the possibility of achieving 
significant agreements with the So 
viet Union in certain areas of mutual 
interest. Within the past five years 
we have made several agreements 
with the Communists, notably the 
that Korean 


ended the 


the 


agreement 


hostilities and agreement that 
liberated Austria. But: 

We do not believe that the “cold 
war” can be ended by a formula of 
words, so long as the basic creed of 


international communism 


requires 
world rule. 

We do not believe that we should 
alter our position merely in reliance 
of Soviet promises. These have too 
often proved undependable and have 
entrapped and even proved fatal to 
those who have relied thereon. 

We do that the 


Union, like the United States, would 


believe Soviet 
like to reduce the economic burden 
of modern armaments. We also be- 
lieve that the Soviet Union, under 
present conditions, does not want war. 
Therefore, some common ground 
exists. ... 

I have outlined some of the more 
important and constructive measures 
being taken by the United States, 
usually in cooperation with our al- 
lies, to assure that the challenge of 
change will be met by those who be- 
lieve in a spiritual world, a world 
where nations are independent and 
where individuals are free. 

I see a prospect that provides good 
ground for hope. We are not being 
tossed about rudderless on a sea of 
change. We are guiding and influ- 
encing the character of change, so 
that it shall be constructive. 

I realize full well that our record 
is not perfect. We have no doubt 
done some things we should not have 


done, and not done all that we should 


have done. But we have moved posi- 


tively and creatively to bring to the 


new worlds about us the basic values 


which this nation was founded to 


preserve. 


Fulbright 


(Continued from page 5) 

Not only have we failed to press 
forward in a search for areas of 
agreement, but we have failed even 
to explore the proposals of others. ... 

While I am not prepared at this 
time to commit myself finally to such 
concepts as disengagement, the fact 
that proposals of this kind are put 
forth by such able, thoughtful and 
experienced men as George Kennan 
and Walter Lippmann suggests that, 
at a Minimum, we owe it to ourselves 
to consider their ideas carefully and 
thoroughly. 

The alternative to decreased ten 
sion is increased tension. The alterna- 
tive to lessening tension between the 
Communist bloc and the free world 
is maintenance of the arms race, the 
continuation of nuclear testing, and 
the gradual exhaustion of such reser 
voirs of confidence in United States 
leadership as still exists throughout 
the world... . 

The Congress is certainly not com- 
petent, by its own character and 
structure, to conduct the foreign re 
lations of the nation. The Constitu 
tion imposes this responsibility upon 
the President of the United States. 
The Congress is competent, however, 
by its resolutions and laws, to inject 
energy into the executive branch 
when it is inert, to give it guidance 
when it is aimless... . 

There is no law of God or man 
which assures the survival of any 
peoples if they do not have the wit 
and energy to survive. I hope that we 
shall be able to stimulate this Ad- 
ministration into accepting the re 
sponsibilities and challenges incum 
bent on the leadership of the United 
States in the mid-20th century so 
that we may have, as a people, a 


reasonable expectation of survival. 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


The World's Unfinished Business 








Brussets—While great nations and 
small struggle in the United Nations 
with some ef the fundamental politi- 
cal problems of our times—here, in 
an atmosphere of gaiety and relaxa- 
tion, millions of people from all cor- 
ners of the globe are crowding in to 
see an exposition whose theme is a 
new humanism in a scientific age. 
The 


theme is evident as one goes from 


urgent need to stress this 
pavilion to pavilion, from the bright 
and airy structure fronting on spar- 
kling fountains erected by the United 
States to the massive, severe Russian 
building dominated by a statue of 
Lenin and Communist slogans in- 
scribed on the walls. All the indus- 
trial nations, irrespective of ideology, 
accent the importance and promise 
of technology, and particularly of 
atomic energy for peaceful uses. 

On all sides are models of the most 
advanced machines, airplanes, earth 
satellites, isotopes for medical pur- 
poses, automobiles or harvesters. The 
United States, whose industrial pre- 
eminence is not questioned, under- 
plays this emphasis; the U.S.S.R., 
which only yesterday was regarded 
by the West as a country of unskilled 
peasants and still feels the need to 
prove its achievements, overplays it. 
But all nations capable of manufac- 
turing machinery convey the mes- 
sage, well understood by the under- 
developed peoples, that in the atomic 
age mastery of modern techniques is 
essential for internal prosperity and 
internal security. 

In viewing the many technical ex- 
hibits, one cannot help wondering 
what will happen when all peoples, 
the now backward as well as the now 
advanced, will be able to produce ball 


bearings, airplanes, isotopes and 


conceivably—hydrogen bombs. What, 
then, will be the goals of interna- 
tional competition? 

The optimistic spirit generated by 
the Brussels Fair makes one hope 


that 


technology has narrowed the gap, 


when universal command of 
which now exists between rich lands 
and poor, between the West and the 
non-West, then all peoples will have 
the time and the desire to vie with 
each other in nontechnical achieve 
ments, to cultivate a new humanism. 
Then all peoples—not only the At 
lantic democracies, which have en 
joyed the advantages of early indus 
trialization—will be confronted with 
what the French writer, Paul Valéry, 
has called “the frightening responsi 


bility of human liberty.” 


The Challenge 


How will they respond to the need 
of maintaining, adapting and, it 
must be hoped, expanding the rights 
of man in an age whose technical 
discoveries often seem to demand 
more conformity, greater acceptance 
of regulation, less free thinking and 
criticism by the individual? 

The new humanism is the world’s 
unfinished business and those who 
planned the United States exhibit at 
the fair were sensitively aware of the 
contribution Americans could make 
on this score. For in our pavilion they 
arranged an exhibit called “Unfin 
ished Work,” portraying three prob 
lems—race relations, urban renewal 
and conservation of natural resources. 
Yet early in August this exhibit, 
which had made a deep impression 
on visitors from Europe, Asia, the 
Middle East and Africa, as well as on 
American visitors, 


many was re 


moved and replaced by a_ public 


health exhibit. This change was re 
portedly made because of the recom 


mendations of members of 


some 
Congress, the State Department and 
the United States Information 
Agency. 

In the first part of “Unfinished 
Work” the problems were simply 
stated as follows: “1. “The American 
Negro.’ One American citizen in ten 
is descended from African slaves. 
These 17 million Negroes have yet 
to win all of the equal rights prom 
American democratic 
theory. 2. ‘The Alliance with Nature.’ 


The American continent was settled 


ised them by 


with little thought for the future of 
its seemingly unlimited resources . . 
now nature needs help from man’s 
management to husband and renew 
trees, soil and water; 3. “The Crowd 
ed City.’ In less than two genera 
tions, Americans have changed from 
a country to a city people. * Three 


fourths of them now 


live in urban 


areas, W hose 


rapid growth has 
brought problems of conglomeration 
and of housing that is not yet up to 


the American 


other standards of 
life.” 

Young men and women drawn 
from all parts of the United States, 
acting as guides, explained this ex 
hibit to visitors, admitting that many 
aspects of the present situation are 
unfortunate, but pointing out that 
recent changes justify optimism. The 
final section of the exhibit contained 
a plaque that read: “American com 
munities, like American individuals, 


like to 


other. By this 


emulate and surpass each 


process democracy’s 
unfinished business, already partially 
mastered, will get done on a na 
tional scale. To be followed no doubt 


by other (and perhaps nobler) chal 





lenges. The goal that draws us is not 


Utopia, but larger freedom, with 
more justice. Democracy is our meth 
od. Slowly but surely it works.” 
This exhibit drew praise even trom 
visitors who had come prepared to 
condemn the United States for its 
treatment of its Negro citizens. Some 
said, “You are very courageous to do 
this,” or “Only a great country can 
recognize its own faults.” Yet the ex 
hibit which represented a significant 
challenge to the claim, trumpeted by 
the U.S.S.R. 


pavilion, that communism has the 


from the walls of its 


final answers to all human problems, 
was withdrawn because of the fears 
or reticences of a few Americans. 
“Unfinished Work” did a good job 
of communicating the humanism ot 
the American nation. It expressed 
well the theme of the entire exposi 
tion—that the uses of technology 
must ultimately be human uses. The 
common denominator of man’s ef 
forts, in other words, must be man 
himself. No one could come away 
from this exposition without a sense 
of awareness that man, for all his 
diversities, is a common cause. Or, 
to put it in a lighter vein, as a com 
mentator did in the Brussels news 
paper, Le Soir, “The most evident re- 
semblance between the diverse popu 
lations which crowd our globe, be 
tween groups of all ages and all so 
classes, is love of ice 


cial cream. 


Black, red, yellow and white, chil- 
dren and grandparents, officers and 
soldiers, sailors and aviators, priests 
lick it 


savor it. If the great powers seek a 


and nuns, all love it, and 
common ground for understanding 
in a summit conference, bring them 


ice cream. It will melt.” 


One is also left with a challenging 
thought: in the international com- 
petition of the future, what nation 
will assume the responsibility of lead 
ership in nurturing a humanism 
which admits that no one people has 
a monopoly of virtue—or ever will? 


Vera MicHeces Dean 
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Novets AND Wor_Lp AFFAIRS 


The daughter of Madam Pandit, Nayan 
tara Sahgal, in her novel, A Time To Be 
Happy (New York, Knopf, 1958, $3.95) 
tells of the effect of the radical changes tak 
ing place in India on upper-class Indians, 
many of whom were educated in England 
and have Westernmized. It 
charmingly 


become very 


human, convincing and 


ten. 


writ 


Lite in India, trom a completely differ 
ent point of view, comes vividly to life in 
R. K. Narayan’s latest novel, The Guide 
(New York, Viking, 1958, $3.50), in which 
he tells the story of a beguiling rogue who 
his talents even in 
“reluctant 


makes the best use of 
jail, and eventually becomes a 


but successful “holy man.” 


Mooltiki: Stories and Poems from India 
by Rumer Godden (New York, Viking, 
1957, $3.50), is a delightful book of poems 
and short stories of India by an English 
iuthor who was brought up in India and 
has a understanding of the 


country and its peopl 


sympathetic 


In Hamilton Avenue (New York, Mac 
millan, 1958, $3.75), Ronald Byron vividly 
portrays the lives of the African people 
among whon. he works as ‘a medical prac 
titioner in Johannesburg, South Africa, in 
his first novel which describes the 
of the 


impact 
white man’s industrial world on the 


negroes own uncomplicated primitive ex 


istence. 


Another part of Africa alive in 
African Tapestry (London, Faber and Fa 
ber, 1958, 21s.), when Mrs. Margaret Tro 
well describes her life in Uganda and her 
work at the University College of East At 
rica, where she established a School of Art 
and taught the 
selves in an unfamiliar medium. 


comes 


Africans to express them 


Jorgen Andersen-Rosendal, a Danish jour 
nalist who lost his heart to oriental women, 
has written a group of “fairy tales” about 
some of the during the 
many years he spent in Asia. The Moon oj 
Beauty (New York, Day, 1958, $3.95) wil 
win many hearts too. It is translated from 
the Danish by Eiler Hansen and J. F. Burke 


women he met 


REFERENCE Books 


United States For 
cign Policy, by Thomas P. Brockway, deat 
of Bennington (Princeton, N_J., 
Van Nostrand, $1.25). A hand 
paperback containing the texts of 82 docu 
ments from the Declaration of Independ 
ence to the Eisenhower 


Basic Doctiments in 
Colle ge 
1957, 


Doctrine. 


Information Please Almanac 1958 (New 
York, Macmillan, 1957. $1.25 paperbound 
$2.50 clothbound), is very useful 
reference book, containing sections on cur 
rent events and world history as well as 


mass of material on the United States. 


also a 
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